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THE  YEAR  1914-15. 

Lawrence  opened  its  sixty-fifth  year  of  work  on  Sept. 
16th  with  a  record  breaking  attendance.  Long  before  ma- 
triculation, the  exceptional  call  for  rooms  made  it  evident 
that  we  should  have  an  unusually  large  entering  class.  Not 
only  are  all  the  dormitories  filled,  but  the  fraternity  houses 
as  well,  and  many  students  have  been  compelled  to  seek  ac- 
commodations in  private  homes.  The  freshman  class  will 
number  about  204,  which  is  the  largest  entrance  class  any 
college  in  Wisconsin  has  ever  had,  the  University  not  being 
included.  The  reason  for  our  increase  is  the  great  suc- 
cess of  Lawrence  last  year  in  all  inter-collegiate  activi- 
ties. The  fact  that  we  won  all  our  debates  with  other  insti- 
tutions, took  the  state  oratorical,  won  the  Latin  League 
contest,  had  a  Phi  Beta  Kappa  chapter  established,  were 
victorious  in  foot-ball,  basket-ball  and  indoor  and  outdoor 
track  contests  had  great  effect  in  calling  attention  to  this 
college  and  making  it  appreciated.  The  enthusiasm  and 
loyalty  of  former  students  was  also  a  large  factor.  We 
may  be  permitted  to  congratulate  ourselves  in  having  this 
larger  opportunity  for  influence  and  service.  Lawrence  has 
established  its  reputation  for  scholarly  work  and  is  yearly 
coming  more  and  more  into  the  confidence  of  the  people. 
It  has  proved  itself  by  its  fruits  in  that  it  has  sent  forth  a 
company  of  men  and  women  who  are  rendering  society 
honorable  and  worthy  service  in  all  parts  of  this  country 
and  in  foreign  lands  as  well. 


OUR  NEW  TEACHERS. 


There  have  been  a  few  changes  in  our  faculty  the 
present  year,  as  is  usually  the  case.  All  the  new  members 
are  being  favorably  received  by  the  students,  and  it  is  felt 
that  they  will  prove  able  and  popular  instructors. 

In  the  department  of  German,  Mr.  Louis  Baker,  Ph.  D., 
has  taken  the  place  long  occupied  by  Prof.  Gerechter  and 
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held  last  year  by  Prof.  Ruff.  Dr.  Baker  graduated  from 
Lawrence  in  1906.  After  teaching  one  year  in  the  public 
schools  he  went  to  Northwestern  University  at  Evanston, 
where  he  took  his  master's  degree,  and  also  acted  as  in- 
structor in  German.  He  attracted  attention  here  by  his 
accurate  and  thorough  scholarship  as  he  had  previously 
done  at  Lawrence.  He  then  went  to  Germany  where  he 
studied  for  about  two  years,  and  on  returning  to  this  coun- 
try entered  the  University  of  Pennsylvania  where  he  took 
his  doctor's  degree.  Dr.  Baker  was  looked  upon  at  Penn- 
sylvania as  a  very  exceptional  student,  and  was  given  teach- 
ing to  do  during  the  last  two  years  of  his  residence.  He 
also  was  given  a  fellowship  and  other  honors  were  con- 
ferred upon  him.  He  is  a  very  hard  student,  a  man  of 
much  teaching  power,  and  there  is  every  reason  to  believe 
that  he  will  prove  one  of  Lawrence's  most  able  instructors. 

In  the  department  of  English  there  are  two  changes. 
Miss  Harriet  L.  Barber,  A.  M.,  has  been  appointed  Dean  of 
Ormsby  Hall  and  assistant  professor  of  English.  She.  is  a 
graduate  of  the  University  of  Nebraska,  was  for  some  time 
principal  of  a  high  school  in  Nebraska,  and  later  served  for 
about  eight  years  as  professor  of  English  in  the  state  normal 
school  at  Spearfish,  S.  Dak.  She  resigned  to  enter  the 
Teachers'  College  of  Columbia  University  where  she  took 
her  master's  degree.  She  was  then  elected  Dean  of  Women 
at  the  Kansas  State  Normal  at  Emporia,  from  which  posi- 
tion she  comes  to  Lawrence.  She  comes  to  us  with  years 
of  successful  experience  and  with  the  highest  recommenda- 
tions. 

Miss  Louise  Dudley,  Ph.  D.,  has  been  elected  professor 
of  English.  She  is  a  graduate  of  Georgetown  College,  Ky., 
of  which  institution  her  father  was  president  for  the  ten 
years  previous  to  his  demise.  She  took  her  graduate  work 
at  Bryn  Mawr  College  where  she  received  her  doctor's  de- 
gree with  distinction.  Dr.  Brown,  the  head  of  the  depart- 
ment, is  very  eulogistic  of  her  ability  and  scholarship.  After 
finishing  her  work  at  Bryn  Mawr  she  taught  for  a  time  in 
Mt.  Holyoke  college,  and  later  in  Stephen's  College,  Colum- 
bia, Mo.  In  both  positions  she  was  markedly  successful. 
She  is  doing  literary  work  for  Heath  &  Co.  in  preparing 
some  texts  in  English,  and  has  spent  the  past  summer  in 
the  British  Museum  in  connection  with  this  work.  She  has 
made  an  excellent  impression  on  her  students  at  Lawrence. 

Miss  Nathalie  Souther,  A.  M.,  graduated  at  Lawrence 
with  the  class  of  1909,  taking  high  rank  as  a  student.  She 
remained  the  year  following,  assisting  in  the  chemical  de- 
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partment,  and  taking  advanced  work.  Later  she  studied 
chemistry  for  two  or  three  years  at  the  University  of  Chi- 
cago and  was  given  the  master's  •  degree  on  this  work  by 
Lawrence.  She  has  had  experience  in  teaching,  commercial 
work,  and  in  investigation.  She  has  been  given  the  posi- 
tion of  instructor  in  chemistry. 

Mr.  G.  S.  Eaton  has  been  chosen  instructor  in  mathe- 
matics. He  is  a  graduate  of  Purdue  University,  having 
taken  the  course  in  civil  engineering.  He  made  an  excel- 
lent record  in  the  university,  securing  membership  in  Tau 
Beta  Pi,  was  president  during  his  senior  year  of  the  local 
civil  engineering  society,  was  a  member  of  the  inter-col- 
legiate debating  team,  and  prominent  in  other  activities. 
He  was  for  a  time  employed  by  the  Vandalia  Railroad  Co. 
Mr.  Eaton  will  teach  the  classes  in  engineering,  and  we  be- 
lieve he  will  be  popular  and  successful. 

. M 


ALL  COLLEGE  DAY. 


For  several  years  it  has  been  our  custom  to  adjourn 
college  on  the  first  Tuesday  of  the  college  year  and  pro- 
fessors and  students  take  a  trip  by  boat  to  Clifton  for  a  pic- 
nic. The  idea  is  that  a  day  spent  together  in  this  way  will 
develop  an  acquaintance  at  the  very  beginning  of  the  year 
which  it  would  otherwise  take  weeks  to  make.  Not  only 
does  it  enable  the  students  to  know  one  another,  but  to  see 
the  professors  off  duty,  and  to  think  of  them  not  as  instruc- 
tors but  friends.  Besides  this  the  ancient  rivalries  between 
the  sophomores  and  freshmen  are  settled  by  a  series  of 
friendly  contests  under  the  supervision  of  the  upper  class- 
men. Formerly  these  rivalries  lasted  for  weeks,  often  re- 
sulting in  hazing  and  offensive  pranks  and  follies.  Now,  the 
question  of  class  supremacy  is  settled  during  the  first  week 
of  school  and  before  any  serious  conflicts  develop.  The  con- 
tests are  of  an  athletic  character  and  provide  an  interesting 
spectacle  for  all  the  students.  This  year  "All  College  Day" 
was  very  largely  attended,  but  few  students  remaining  be- 
hind. The  events  were  exciting,  no  one  was  injured,  a 
spirit  of  college  and  class  loyalty  was  developed,  and  an 
excellent  time  was  had. 

M 


A  BEQUEST  FOR  LAWRENCE. 

In  the  will  of  Mrs.  J.  D.  "Witter  of  Grand  Rapids,  who 
died  in  August,  there  was  a  bequest  of  $12,500  for  Law- 
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rence  college.  Mrs.  Witter  has  for  a  good  many  years  been 
a  good  friend  of  our  institution.  She  has  made  three  gifts 
of  $5,000  each,  one  gift  of  $1,000,  and  various  other  smaller 
gifts.  In  all  she  must  have  contributed  about  $30,000.  She 
was  a  deeply  religious  woman  and  greatly  interested  in  all 
causes  which  are  working  for  the  building  up  of  the  king- 
dom of  God.  Her  will  provided  that  $10,000  be  given  to  the 
Methodist  church  in  Grand  Rapids,  $4,000  to  the  fund-  for 
superannuated  preachers,  and  $10,000  to  the  local  hospital. 
Mr.  Witter,  who  died  some  years  ago,  left  $50,000  to  the 
city  schools  of  Grand  Rapids.  It  is  a  noble  thing  to  see 
people  of  wealth  feel  their  opportunity  to  do  good  by  mak- 
ing gifts  and  leaving  bequests   to  benevolent  institutions. 


A  GIRLS'  DORMITORY. 


We  have  twice  explained  in  the  Bulletin  our  need  of  a 
girls'  dormitory,  and  it  looks  now  as  though  the  need  will 
before  long  be  met.  A  generous  friend  of  Lawrence  who 
has  in  the  past  rendered  us  great  assistance,  has  recently 
offered  $15,000  toward  this  project,  we  have  previously 
raised  about  $4,000,  so  that  we  have  a  very  good  beginning. 
At  a  recent  meeting  of  the  Executive  Committee,  it  was 
decided  to  do  everything  possible  to  push  this  enterprise 
the  coming  year  with  the  hope  that  the  amount  needed  can 
be  raised  within  the  next  eight  months.  Subscriptions  will 
be  taken  on  the  three  year  plan,  and  the  thought  is  to  lay 
the  foundation  of  the  building  a  year  from  this  fall  and  have 
the  building  ready  for  occupancy  by  the  beginning  of  the 
school  year  1917.  It  is  estimated  that  the  building  will  cost 
from  $60,000  to  $70,000,  and  be  large  enough  to  accom- 
modate 125  girls. 

We  are  increasing  our  attendance  rapidly  and  it  is  be- 
lieved that  in  three  years  we  shall  need  the  Peabody  Home 
where  we  now  have  nearly  fifty  girls,  for  boys,  as  Brokaw 
Hall  has  this  year  proved  inadequate  to  accommodate  our 
men  students,  quite  a  number  having  to  find  rooms  outside. 
As  every  room  available  for  girls  was  taken  before  the  be- 
ginning of  the  semester,  it  is  also  evident  that  in  three 
years  we  shall  need  much  larger  accommodations  for  our 
women  students.  When  we  remember  that  our  student 
body  in  the  college  of  Liberal  Arts  has  just  about  doubled 
in  seven  years,  it  becomes  manifest  that  a  new  building  for 
girls  will  in  three  years  be  imperative. 
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THE  CONSERVATORY  OF  MUSIC. 

The  Conservatory  of  Music  has  opened  with  excellent 
prospects  of  a  successful  year.  There  are  no  changes  in 
the  faculty  and  the  courses  of  study  and  other  work  are 
the  same  as  heretofore.  The  registration  is  large,  the  in- 
crease of  students  showing  the  confidence  of  the  public  in 
the  high  grade  of  work  which  the  Conservatory  is  doing. 
The  pupils  are  from  a  good  number  of  different  states,  In- 
diana, Michigan,  Minnesota,  Iowa,  the  Dakotas,  Montana, 
Nebraska  and  Illinois  being  represented.  The  reputation 
of  the  Conservatory  has  extended  abroad,  and  students  de- 
siring the  best  advantages  are  turning  their  faces  this  way. 
The  course  in  public  school  music  is  especially  popular  and 
has  a  large  enrollment.  The  work  of  Prof.  Waterman  in 
this  field  is  of  a  high  order. 


IMPROVEMENTS. 

The  college  has  made  some  extensive  improvements 
during  the  summer.  The  most  important  is  the  rebuilding 
of  the  heating  plant,  and  the  putting  all  the  buildings  on  a 
vacuum  system.  We  have  had  a  central  heating  plant  for  a 
number  of  years,  but  the  boilers  had  become  worn  out,  the 
system  out  of  date  and  expensive,  and  one  of  the  principal 
pipe  lines  had  rusted  out.  It  was  imperative  that  some- 
thing be  done  and  Mr.  Thos.  E.  Hoye,  a  heating  engineer  of 
Milwaukee,  was  employed  to  reconstruct  the  plant  and  make 
it  thoroughly  modern.  The  work  has  taken  four  months 
and  has  cost  a  good  many  thousand  dollars,  but  the  college 
now  has  a  fine  heating  system,  and  it  is  expected  that  there 
will  be  considerable  economy  in  fuel  as  well  as  much  greater 
efficiency  in  service. 

Besides  the  work  done  on  the  heating  plant,  has  been 
the  rebuilding  of  the  Peabody  and  Smith  houses  into  dor- 
mitories, elsewhere  referred  to,  the  building  of  a  new  reci- 
tation room  in  the  Conservatory  Practice  Building,  the 
adding  of  a  large  additional  bath  room  on  the  third  floor  of 
Ormsby,  the  putting  of  steel  lockers  into  the  gymnasium, 
the  adding  of  a  new  steel  stack  in  the  library  and  the  re- 
building of  the  old  ones,  and  the  repairing,  partial  re- 
furnishing, and  redecorating  of  several  of  the  rooms  in 
each  of  the  college  buildings.  The  property  is  in  excellent 
condition  for  the  new  year's  work. 
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SALARIES  RAISED. 

At  the  last  meeting  of  the  Board  of  Trustees  the  salaries 
of  all  full  professors  were  raised  about  ten  per  cent.  This 
is  as  it  should  be,  although  it  is  a  hard  strain  on  our 
finances.  For  many  years  our  teachers  worked  on  very 
meager  compensation,  but  during  the  past  few  years  as  en- 
dowment has  been  increased  salaries  have  been  raised  a 
couple  of  times  until  they  are  now  much  more  respectable.  It 
is  hoped,  however,  that  our  friends  will  so  increase  our  re- 
sources that  we  can  soon  make  a  further  advance.  The 
work  of  the  teacher  is  a  heavy  one,  if  he  does  his  best,  for 
it  requires  exhaustive  preparation,  wide  reading  and  deep 
thinking,  and  a  great  drain  on  the  nervous  energy.  While 
vacations  are  long,  they  are  not  periods  for  idleness,  but  for 
investigation,  lecture  preparation,  and  keeping  read  up  in 
one's  department.  The  high  cost  of  living  makes  a  salary 
worth  about  twenty  per  cent  less,  as  far  as  purchasing 
power  is  concerned,  than  it  was  ten  or  fifteen  years  ago. 
The  social  demands  on  a  professor  are  also  considerable. 
It  is  much  to  be  hoped  that  before  long  our  endowment  will 
be  increased  by  the  generosity  of  some  friend  or  friends  so 
that  we  can  have  about  $300,000  more  from  which  to  draw 
income  to  increase  the  salaries  of  our  teaching  force.  Will 
our  friends  who  have  wealth  keep  this  in  mind? 


NEW  PROPERTIES. 

A  year  ago  the  trustees  purchased  the  residence  of  the 
late  A.  L.  Smith,  which  lies  just  east  of  the  old  campus, 
coming  into  possession  of  it  on  May  1st.  This  spring  they 
bought  out  the  life  interest  of  Mrs.  Emma  Peabody  Harper 
in  the  residence  of  the  late  Geo.  F.  Peabody.  These  prop- 
erties extend  from  College  Avenue  to  the  river,  a  dis- 
tance of  over  700  feet  and  are  130  feet  in  width.  With 
the  exception  of  two  residences  they  give  the  college  the  two 
blocks  adjoining  it  on  the  east,  and  make  a  very  material 
addition. 

Both  properties  had  large  and  attractive  residences 
which  have  been  converted  into  dormitories.  The  Peabody 
place  has  been  enlarged  by  a  wing  on  the  east,  the  third 
floor  has  been  made  into  rooms  and  the  house  now  accommo- 
dates forty-eight  persons.  The  rooms  are  large  and  attract- 
ive and  the  accommodations  are  excellent.  All  the  rooms  were 
assigned  before  college  opened.  The  Smith  home  has  be- 
come a  dormitory  and  dining  hall.     It  has  about  twenty- 
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four  girls  and  there  are  about  seventy  students  getting 
their  meals  there.  These  two  buildings  take  care  of  all  the 
girls,  except  those  rooming  in  Ormsby  Hall  and  Ormsby 
Annex.  They  have  the  largest  and  finest  rooms  of  any  of 
our  college  buildings  which  with  their  beautiful  grounds, 
make  them  very  popular  homes. 


PROFESSORS'  EXPERIENCES. 

Four  of  our  teachers  spent  their  summer  vacation  in 
Europe  and  one  in  China.  All  of  them  had  exceptional  ex- 
periences because  of  the  European  war.  Prof.  Arneke  was 
in  Paris  studying  music,  but  had  only  fairly  got  into  his 
work  before  he  was  compelled  to  relinquish  it  because  of 
the  war  and  return  to  the  United  States.  Miss  Zelia  Smith, 
our  librarian,  had  to  give  up  a  part  of  her  trip  to  Germany, 
cut  out  Paris,  and  hasten  to  London,  spending  considerable 
more  time  than  was  desired,  waiting  for  a  boat  home.  Dr. 
Atkinson  was  in  Germany  when  the  war  broke  out,  with  a 
company  of  economists,  who  were  studying  European  con- 
ditions. He  had  considerable  difficulty  in  getting  to  London 
and  much  of  his  intended  tour  was  abandoned.  Miss  Dud- 
ley was  working  in  the  British  Museum  and  suffered  little 
inconvenience  over  the  political  agitation.  Miss  Eddy,  who 
was  traveling  in  China,  had  to  change  her  line  and  time 
of  sailing,  and  was  at  considerable  inconvenience  because 
of  the  breaking  out  of  hostilities  between  Japan  and  Ger- 
many. All  were  fortunate  in  getting  back  in  time  to  begin 
the  work  of  the  school  year,  and  had  the  experience  of 
seeing  the  excitement  and  sacrifices  incident  to  the  breaking 
out  of  a  great  war. 

M 


A  LAWRENCE  ALUMNUS  BEQUEST 

Mr.  John  C.  McMullen  of  the  class  of  '60  recently  de- 
ceased who  was  a  banker  in  Oakland,  California,  left  by 
will  $100,000  for  the  education  of  negroes.  He  provided 
that  the  money  be  invested  in  the  purchase  of  land  near  the 
Robert  Hungerford  Normal  and  Industrial  School,  Eton- 
ville,  Fla.,  and  one  or  two  other  places.  The  land  thus  ac- 
quired is  to  be  open  to  negro  students  to  cultivate,  and  the 
proceeds  from  the  sale  of  the  products  is  to  go  to  defray 
the  cost  of  their  education.  Mr.  McMullen  had  long  been 
interested  in  negro  education  and  had  contributed  liberally 
for  several  years  to  this   cause.     He  was  a  man   of  large 
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liberality  and  of  admirable  character.  A  few  years  ago  he 
gave  Lawrence  $2,000  to  found  a  scholarship  for  needy  stu- 
dents.   He  also  made  smaller  gifts  at  various  times. 

m 


MRS.  MYRA  GOODWIN  PLANTZ. 

Since  the  last  isssue  of  the  bulletin,  death  has  entered 
the  circle  of  Lawrence's  faculty,  and  taken  one  whose  de- 
votion to  the  college  was  not  exceeded  by  that  of  any  one 
who  has  ever  had  a  connection  with  it.  The  wife  of  our 
president  was  taken  with  an  attack  of  appendicitis  the  last 
of  July  at  his  summer  home,  Ludington,  Mich.,  and  after  a 
week's  sickness  passed  on  to  the  better  country  as  the  result 
of  a  surgical  operation  from  which  she  had  not  the  strength 
to  rally.  Mrs.  Plantz  had  been  in  poor  health  for  four  years, 
and  her  demise  was  the  result  of  her  broken  physical  con- 
dition. She  made  a  brave  fight  for  life,  and  kept  her  confi- 
dence and  cheerful  spirit  with  unfailing  courage  through 
the  long  struggle,  and  left  as  her  last  words  as  she  went 
into  the  operating  room,  "I'll  come  through  it  all  right." 

It  is  difficult  to  speak  of  Mrs.  Plantz 's  services  to 
Lawrence.  She  was  a  professor  at  DePauw  at  the  time  of 
her  marriage  and  was  thoroughly  interested  in  college  life. 
Coming  to  Appleton  at  a  time  when  the  college  was  small 
and  in  financial  straights  she  threw  herself  into  its  work 
with  all  the  enthusiasm  of  an  intense  nature.  The  second 
year  after  coming  here,  she  organized  a  movement  to  endow 
a  chair  of  literature  from  the  women  of  the  state,  and  with 
Mrs.  J.  S.  Davis  began  a  canvass  which  resulted  in  raising 
$100,000  for  the  endowment  of  the  college.  Later  she  helped 
raise  funds  for  the  Science  Hall,  the  gymnasium,  for  other 
endowment  movements,  and  for  various  other  enterprises. 
She  raised  more  money  for  Lawrence  during  the  past 
twenty  years,  than  any  other  individual  has  raised  during 
the  entire  history  of  the  college.  All  this  service  was 
rendered  without  compensation  and  at  great  personal  sacri- 
fice. Her  work  for  the  college  was,  however,  by  no  means 
confined  to  raising  money ;  for  she  was  a  mother  to  Lawrence 
girls,  having  some  of  them  daily  at  her  home,  leading  their 
meetings,  visiting  their  rooms,  helping  in  their  entertain- 
ments, giving  them  talks  and  addresses,  and  securing  money 
to  assist  those  without  funds  to  continue  their  education. 
She  begged  clothes  and  dollars  from  wealthy  friends  for 
Lawrence  girls,  and  scores  felt  the  help  of  her  kindly  hand. 
For  many  years  she  had  a  Sunday  School  class  composed 
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of  college  girls  who  were  always  greatly  devoted  to  her. 
There  is  no  doubt  that  her  broken  health  was  due  to  her 
unusual  services  for  Lawrence. 

Mrs.  Plantz  was  a  woman  of  exceptional  gifts.  She  was 
one  of  the  best  known  writers  for  young  people  in  the 
Methodist  church.  With  her  home  duties  and  college  work, 
she  joined  literary  labors,  and  published  three  books,  besides 
one  left  in  MSS.  just  about  ready  for  the  publisher,  ten 
serial  stories,  over  300  single  stories,  and  something  over 
200  poems  which  are  now  collected  and  will  soon  be  pub- 
lished. Mrs.  Plantz  had  her  work  published  in  the  Century, 
St.  Nicholas,  the  Youth's  Companion,  the  Observer,  the 
Outlook,  the  Sunday  School  Times,  and  many  church  papers 
of  various  denominations.  She  was  a  woman  of  large  read- 
ing, of  creative  imagination,  of  deep  feeling,  and  of  high 
general  intelligence.  Her  unfailing  humor  joined  with  her 
power  to  touch  the  feelings  make  her  writings  exceptionally 
interesting. 

Mrs.  Plantz 's  character  was  her  greatest  asset.  She 
inherited  an  unusually  sunny  disposition  and  was  in  tune 
with  all  forms  of  human  happiness.  She  found  joy  in 
nature,  in  people,  and  in  books.  When  a  girl  she  passed 
through  the  stern  discipline  of  suffering  and  of  sorrow, 
being  confined  to  her  bed  for  two  years,  and  having  some 
of  her  own  family  pass  into  the  better  world.  During  these 
days  she  developed  an  experience  of  deep  devotion  and  an 
intense  religious  earnestness  which  never  left  her.  Her  piety 
was  healthy  and  ardent.  A  chief  characteristic  was  self- 
forgetfulness.  She  never  thought  of  self  when  there  was  a 
chance  to  render  helpful  service.  Indeed,  to  help  others 
was  her  constant  thought,  and  she  counted  the  day  lost  in 
which  some  kindly  word  had  not  been  spoken  and  some 
helpful  act  performed.  To  be  sunny  and  useful  were  con- 
troling  passions  in  her  life.  She  was  genuine,  joyful,  self- 
sacrificing,  loyal,  consecrated  and  Christ-like.  She  saw  the 
good  in  people  and  the  bright  side  of  every  experience. 
She  loved  folks  and  coveted  friendships.  She  lived  on  a 
high  plain,  beautiful  in  spirit  and  kind  in  action. 

Lawrence  students  of  the  last  twenty  years,  and  es- 
pecially the  first  fifteen  years  of  her  residence  in  Appleton, 
felt  the  strength  and  nobility  of  her  character.  From  all 
parts  of  the  country  have  come  letters  testifying  to  the 
transforming  power  of  her  influence  during  student  days. 
Lawrence  has  lost  much  in  her  departure,  but  it  is  gratify- 
ing to  know  that  she  served  so  well. 
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CHRISTIAN  COLLEGE— WHAT  AND   WHY? 

The  Rev.  Dr.  George  R.  Grose,  President  of  DePauw  University. 

What  are  the  advantages  of  the  Christian  school?  Is 
the  work  of  the  denominational  institutions  of  learning  in 
any  vital  sense  distinctive?  Can  not  the  State  institution 
with  its  larger  equipment  and  unlimited  resources  give  bet- 
ter training  to  our  young  people  than  the  small  colleges 
supported  by  the  Church  and  by  personal  gifts? 

These  are  fair  questions  and  ought  to  have  a  candid 
answer. 

There  is  something  distinctive  in  a  Christian  college. 
That  something  is  its  religious  atmosphere.  The  Christian 
ideals  of  life  and  conduct  are  kept  constantly  in  the  fore- 
ground. The  claims  of  the  Church  and  of  Christian  service 
are  frankly  recognized  as  having  a  place  with  intellectual 
culture.  This  atmosphere  for  four  years  makes  mightily  for 
the  shaping  of  one's  conduct  and  determinating  his  perma- 
nent life  interests.  The  utter  indifference  to  the  things  of 
religion  in  some  institutions  of  learning  is  sending  forth  our 
young  men  and  women  confirmed  in  habits  of  religious  neg- 
lect if  not  of  skepticism  and  irreligion. 

If  the  worth  of  the  college  is  tested  by  its  product,  the 
denominational  schools  have  no  fear  of  comparison  with 
other  institutions.  They  are  making  men  of  scholarship  and 
moral  worth  who  take  high  place  as  leaders  in  the  world's 
work.  The  1912- '13  edition  of  "Who's  Who  in  America" 
gives  ninety-three  names  of  living  Americans  who  are  gradu- 
ates of  DePauw  University.  The  close  personal  touch  of 
student  and  teacher  in  an  atmosphere  that  is  earnestly  moral 
and  sanely  religious  affords  the  very  best  opportunity  for 
the  culture  of  the  mind. 

If  the  Church  is  to  have  an  educated  ministry  and 
trained,  efficient  leaders,  the  Christian  colleges  must  give  our 
young  men  their  training.  A  mere  fraction  of  the  Christian 
ministers  of  to-day  is  supplied  by  the  State  schools.  Young 
men  under  the  influence  of  the  non-denominational  colleges 
for  four  years  go  into  business,  as  a  rule,  and  not  into 
Christian  service.  The  Church  manifestly  has  no  more  im- 
uortant  task  than  securing  and  training  strong  and  efficient 
leaders.  These  will  be  wanting  if  parents  and  pastors  are 
indifferent  to  the  religious  influences  around  the  boy  during 
his  college  days. 

But  most  important  of  all,  the  Christian  college  is  mak- 
ing an  all-round  man.     It  stands  for  thorough  scholarship 
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and  moral  worth,  for  intellect  plus  character,  for  trained 
ability  united  with  high  purpose.  And  this  alone  will  meet 
the  need  of  our  time.  Theodore  P.  Shonts  well  said;  "The 
educated  man  who  lacks  character  labors  under  a  heavier 
handicap  than  the  uneducated  man  who  has  integrity. " 
Men  must  be  educated,  but  they  must  be  trained  for  integri- 
ty, for  moral  purpose,  and  for  spiritual  service.  The  Chris- 
tian college  is  trying  to  stress  the  qualit}^  of  life  and  to  make 
a  symmetrical  man,  keen  in  intellect,  rich  in  sympathy,  and 
strong  in  his  will  to  serve  righteousness.  As  long,  then,  as 
our  Church  schools  stand  intelligently  and  effectively  for 
these  things — they  rightly  claim  the  generous  gifts  of  the 
people  for  support,  their  sons  for  training,  and  their  prayers 
for  guidance  and  strength. — Selected. 

M 


THE  COLLEGE  IMPORTANT. 

The  college  or  university  is  the  most  important  of 
human  institutions.  It  is  so  for  its  mission  is  to  discover  the 
true  and  the  rational  in  all  the  activities  of  man.  It  invades 
with  the  spirit  of  inquiry  every  sphere  of  nature  and  of 
life,  not  in  idle  curiosity,  but  for  purposes  of  availability 
and  use.  Whatever  has  come  to  us  to  make  life  freer, 
richer,  larger,  better  is  its  handiwork.  It  is  the  sworn 
enemy  of  ignorance,  prejudice,  passion,  partisanship,  super- 
stition and  wrong,  and  stands  for  rationality  and  justice, 
for  all  forms  of  light  and  right.  "Wherever  it  has  rooted 
itself  it  has  fructified  the  evil  with  larger  views,  juster 
opinions  and  higher  purposes.  It  has  pulled  off  the  black 
mask  of  ignorance  from  the  face  of  nature,  and  disclosed 
forces  and  laws  which  have  made  modern  industry  and 
modern  civilization  possible.  It  has  taught  men  the  more 
rational  and  the  more  profitable  way  of  doing  things.  It 
is  not  simply  a  thing  of  philosophy  and  literature  and  sci- 
ence, but  of  art  and  industry,  of  private  and  public  life,  of 
home  and  state.  It  has  enabled  men  to  apply  natural  forces 
to  natural  products,  and  has  by  this  means  created  modern 
business  and  the  comforts  of  modern  life.  It  relates  itself 
not  simply  to  the  library  and  cloister,  but  to  the  office,  the 
store  and  the  factory.  Behind  everything  that  goes  on  and 
up  is  intelligence;  and  the  college  is  the  primary  source  of 
human  intelligence.  It  is  always  engaged  in  bringing  more 
and  more  the  rational  into  dominance,  and  the  dominance 
of  the  rational  is  the  perfection  of  life. 
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IDLE  THOUGHTS  OF  A  COLLEGE  PRESIDENT. 

The  paper  to-night  tells  about  the  success  of  Senator 
Duncan.  He  has  carried  his  reform  bill  through  Congress 
and  is  famous.  I  questioned  whether  he  was  our  Jack  Dun- 
can until  the  article  said  he  had  been  graduated  from  Moun- 
tain College.  He  is  now  a  great  statesman  and  orator.  I 
wonder  if  he  remembers  the  stammer  of  his  speech  when  he 
first  came  to  us ;  if  he  ever  thinks  of  the  day  I  told  him  of 
the  thrilling  quality  of  his  voice ;  of  the  times  in  the  chapel 
hall  when  I  heard  him  recite,  and  tried  to  teach  him  the 
principles  of  oratory.  I  then  discovered  his  power;  and  in 
those  hours,  together,  it  was  my  purpose  to  give  him  judg- 
ment and  conscience  to  use  that  power  for  men.  Of  course 
he  could  not  wholly  forget  what  the  old  college  did  for  him. 

And  last  week  we  heard  of  little  Tommy,  now  Thomas 
Baker,  the  millionaire.  Mountain  College  started  him  in  the 
study  of  natural  sciences ;  and  when  he  left  us  I  found  him  a 
place  as  chemist  in  the  iron  mill.     He  owns  it  now. 

Well,  they  are  my  boys ;  I  must  claim  them.  And  there 
are  Wilson,  who  bids  fair  to  become  a  Bishop  in  his  church ; 
and  Henry  Adams,  "Red,"  the  boys  called  him,  who  is  the 
physician  that  saved  the  President's  life.  I  think  he  would 
have  gone  back  to  the  farm  but  for  the  talk  we  had  one  day 
in  my  office.  And  Brown  and  Reed  and  Watson — yes,  I 
call  them  all  up  in  my  mind.  But  I  cannot  think  of  them  as 
men  growing  gray,  with  families  and  wealth.  Brown  is 
touring  Europe  with  his  family,  and  I  once  loaned  him 
money  to  buy  shoes. 

It  is  enough  to  make  me  proud.  It  does  thrill  me,  for 
they  are  my  boys.  How  glad  I  am  I  came  to  Mountain  Col- 
lege instead  of  continuing  in  the  law.  Probably  I  would 
have  lived  in  a  big  house  and  maybe  would  have  been  in 
Congress.  I  am  sure  that  wife  and  children  would  not  have 
worked  so  hard.  But  we  are  getting  on  and  the  children 
will  have  an  education,  even  if  wife  and  I  must  wear  cheap 
clothes  a  long  time. 

Yes,  I  am  glad  I  carne  here,  for  Duncan  and  Adams  and 
Baker  and  all  the  boys  are  my  boys.  I  taught  them  and 
fathered  them  and  maybe  helped  them.  I  know  I  loved 
them. — Selected. 

M 


THE  INVESTMENT  OF  A  LIFE. 

The  investment  of  life  is  more  important  than  the  in- 
vestment  of  income.     Many  persons   give  much   attention 
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to  the  latter.  They  study  the  bond  market;  get  special  re- 
ports on  going  concerns,  ask  the  advice  of  bankers  and 
financial  experts,  study  over  the  securities  and  try  to  invest 
their  profits  where  they  will  yield  a  safe  and  good  return. 
How  few  are  as  careful  how  they  will  invest  their  lives. 
And  yet  is  not  a  man  worth  more  than  his  money,  and  is 
not  the  larger  question,  not  how  will  we  invest  our  income 
to  yield  more  dollars,  but  how  we  shall  invest  our  lives  to 
yield  more  influence,  more  satisfaction,  more  growth,  more 
power,  more  character,  more  uplift  of  society  and  the 
world?  How  can  a  man  invest  his  life  so  that  it  will  meet 
the  expectations  of  his  friends,  the  just  demands  of  society, 
the  obligations  of  the  moral  law,  and  the  requirements  of  the 
God  who  has  created  him  and  holds  him  responsible  for  the 
time,  opportunity  and  talents  he  has  entrusted  to  him?  He 
certainly  cannot  do  it  by  living  thoughtlessly,  selfishly, 
miserly,  or  profligately.  He  can  only  do  it  by  putting  his 
life  into  the  furtherance  of  the  good  and  the  upbuilding  of 
the  lives  of  others.  This  can  be  accomplished  in  two  ways, 
by  direct  personal  acts  of  helpfulness,  and  by  putting  the 
product  of  our  earnings  into  the  support  and  development 
of  good  causes  and  institutions.  It  is  on  this  basis  that  we 
urge  men  of  means  to  help  in  the  upbuilding  of  a  Christian 
college.  It  is  a  high  investment  of  life,  for  it  means  that 
your  life  will  live  on  and  touch  helpfully  thousands  of  youth 
who  are  to  have  a  fashioning  influence  on  the  future  of  so- 
ciety. It  means  that  your  life  is  to  tell  in  the  promotion  of 
intelligence  and  virtue,  the  two  pedestals  on  which  human 
progress  is  builded.  Some  years  ago  a  farmer  who  had  put 
his  life  into  making  $50,000  entered  the  chapel  of  Ohio  Wes- 
leyan  University  and  after  the  service  was  over  rose  and 
said  he  wanted  to  put  his  life  into  that  institution,  and 
he  wished  to  give  $50,000  to  found  a  professorship  that 
through  the  future,  after  he  was  dead  and  forgotten,  there 
might  be  a  wise  and  good  man  working  in  his  place  and 
touching  the  stream  of  young  life  that  was  passing  through 
the  university  with  helpful  and  uplifting  power.  That  man 
is  dead,  but  for  years  he  has  been  touching  hundreds  of 
young  lives  to  their  enrichment  and  ennoblement.  Do  not 
you  want  in  some  measure  to  do  the  same? 

m 


IN  DEFENSE  OF  COLLEGE  TRUSTEES. 

It  is  easy,  very  easy,  to  overstep  the  income  of  a  college 
and  have  a  deficit  at  the  end  of  the  year.     Some  have  re- 
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duced  this  deficit  business  to  a  philosophy  and  declare  that 
there  ought  to  be  a  deficit,  that  a  college  is  not  intended,  and 
should  not  be  expected,  to  pay  its  way,  but  should  always  be 
clamoring  for  more.  Such  find  little  difficulty,  so  far  as  they 
individually  are  concerned,  in  putting  their  philosophy  into 
practice. 

But  who  is  going  to  pay  the  bills?  No  one  can  expect 
that  the  bills  will  be  repudiated.  The  bills  do  not  pay  them- 
selves. No.  The  whole  matter  comes  back  upon  the  trustees 
at  their  annual  meeting.  They  feel  the  deficit  a  debt  of 
honor.  They  pass  resolutions ;  they  come  forward  with  per- 
sonal subscriptions;  they  get  under  the  load.  To  be  sure, 
there  always  is  the  Annual  Conference  to  fall  back  upon. 
One  college  president  declared  that  if  he  could  only  pro- 
claim "A  Crisis"  the  Conference  would  come  to  his  rescue 
and  the  deficit  would  be  met. 

But  all  this  is  shaking  dice  with  fate.  Any  man  capable 
of  thought  must  understand  that  these  appeals  to  save  the 
college  get  somewhat  monotonous  after  a  season.  And  it  is 
apt  to  prove  at  any  moment  incapable  of  drumming  out  the 
needed  money  to  resuscitate  the  good  name  of  the  institu- 
tion. The  naked  and  cold  fact  is,  the  drum  head  court 
steadily  loses  its  power  to  alarm.  It  wears  out  with  the 
trustees  and  in  time  it  wears  out  also  with  the  Annual  Con- 
ference. 

"What  is  the  solution  ?  Secretary  Nicholson  has  sounded 
it.  Our  college  presidents  simply  must  study  to  bring  their 
pay  roll  down  to  their  income.  This  means  a  drastic  cutting 
here  and  there;  yes,  but  that  is  a  part  of  the  problem  of 
administration.  As  Bishop  Fowler  would  have  said:  "It  is 
a  part  of  the  job."  It  is  scarcely  in  place  for  a  heavy  deficit 
to  be  laid  on  the  doorsill  either  of  the  trustees  or  of  the 
Annual  Conference  each  year. 

We  do  not  claim  that  there  should  be  no  deficit  what- 
ever. That  here  and  there  would  be  demanding  the  impos- 
sible. But  we  recall  how  one  trustee,  not  a  Methodist,  ob- 
served to  us  once:  "When  the  deficit  was  only  a  few  thous- 
and dollars  we  used  to  make  it  up  at  the  annual  meeting. 
No  one  felt  it  particularly  and  we  were  glad  to  do  it.  But 
when  the  deficit  climbed  up  to  ten  thousand  dollars  a  year, 
why  we  all  threw  up  our  hands  and  did  not  touch  it  at  all. ' ' 
Then  what?  Why,  the  Annual  Conference  was  left  to  be 
assaulted  again  and  again.  The  cumulative  avalanche,  pres- 
ently reaching  forty  or  seventy-five  thousand  dollars,  was 
there  to  be  raised  by  a  desperate  struggle.  But  when  this 
was  done,  there  was  no  respite — no  hope  of  anything  better. 
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There  could  be  no  expansion  of  the  institution.  It  was  all 
paying  for  a  dead  horse,  and  always  the  dim  consciousness 
that  the  avalanche  would  begin  to  immediately  gather 
again. — Northwestern  Christian  Advocate. 


COLLEGE  NOTES. 


Prof.  A.  A.  Stagg  has  served  Chicago  University  as 
Director  of  the  Department  of  Physical  culture  for  twenty- 
two  years. 

Dr.  Shailer  Mathews  of  Chicago  University  expects  to 
spend  the  coming  year  lecturing  on  Christianity  in  the  col- 
leges of  Japan. 

Mr.  James  J.  Hill  has  offered  to  give  $50,000  to  the 
College  of  Puget  Sound  on  condition  that  $200,000  be  raised, 
and  a  campaign  is  on  to  fulfill  the  condition. 

Recently,  for  the  first  time,  the  Paris  Sorboune  con- 
ferred the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Literature  on  a  woman,  the 
recipient  being  Mademoiselle  Jeanne  Duportat. 

It  is  estimated  that  college  students  in  the  United  States 
contributed  over  $220,000  for  foreign  missions  last  year.  A 
good  many  colleges  support  a  missionary  in  the  field. 

The  collection  of  the  Iowa  Conference  last  year  for 
Iowa  Wesleyan  University  amounted  to  $7,528.  When  we 
consider  what  our  Wisconsin  Conferences  raise  this  seems 
incredible. 

Kansas  Methodism  is  in  the  midst  of  a  great  educational 
campaign.  Baker  University  is  trying  to  conclude  by  Oct. 
1st  a  fund  of  $550,000  and  it  looks  as  if  the  effort  will  be 
successfully  consummated. 

A  rather  startling  glimpse  of  the  stupendous  growth  of 
the  Western  state  universities  is  afforded  by  the  statement 
that  the  entering  freshman  class  at  the  University  of  Cali- 
fornia will  number  1,700  persons. 

Boston  University  School  of  Theology  is  crowded  to 
its  utmost  capacity.  Dean  Birney  states  that  some  30  col- 
lege graduates  have  been  refused  admittance  because  of 
lack  of  room  to  accommodate  them. 

Chancellor  J.  R.  Day  has  been  spending  the  summer  in 
Europe,  and  has  deeply  impressed  the  Wesleyan  church  by 
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his  eloquent  addresses.  The  press  of  this  church  has  spoken 
of  his  sermons  and  other  public  utterances  in  almost  ex- 
travagant praise. 

President  Herbert  Welch,  D.D.,  of  Ohio  Wesleyan  Uni- 
versity, represents  as  fraternal  delegate  the  Methodist  Epis- 
copal Church  at  the  General  Conference  of  the  Canadian 
Methodist  Church  at  Ottawa.  The  Christian  Guardian  an- 
nounces his  coming  with  happy  anticipation  and  fraternal 
greetings. 

Bishop  Henderson  has  been  holding  conferences  during 
the  summer  with  college  officials,  representatives  of  Y.  M. 
C.  A.  associations,  and  pastors  with  a  view  of  developing 
plans  to  make  the  work  of  college  evangelism  more  efficient. 
There  will  be  sixty  Methodist  schools  in  which  special 
services  will  be  held. 

There  are  now  in  the  United  States  more  than  600 
colleges  and  universities  and  other  higher  institutions  au- 
thorized to  confer  academic  degrees.  The  annual  income 
of  these  institutions  is,  we  are  told  by  a  writer  in  Science, 
more  than  $100,000,000.  This  is  an  average  of  over  $160,000 
for  each  institution,  an  amount  incredibly  large,  unless  it 
refer,  as  it  probably  does,  to  the  gross  income,  made  up  of 
tuition  fees  and  income  from  invested  funds  of  all  descrip- 
tion. 

Students  who  enter  college  young  are  as  a  rule  better 
scholars  and  better  in  conduct  than  those  who  enter  when 
older,  declared  A.  Lawrence  Lowell,  president  of  Harvard 
University,  in  his  address  delivered  at  the  annual  banquet  of 
the  Associated  Harvard  Clubs.  Delay  in  entering  school, 
President  Lowell  said,  was  the  chief  reason  for  so  many  stu- 
dents leaving  college  after  their  third  year.  "Some  men 
stay  only  three  years  in  college,"  he  said,  "and  hasten  to  get 
actively  at  work  in  the  world,  although  they  feel  no  financial 
pressure,  and  considering  the  present  age  of  entrance  this 
is  not  without  justification.  Children  in  the  United  States 
are  sent  to  school  late,  make  slow  progress,  and  boys  who 
should  be  prepared  for  college  at  16  or  17,  are  held  back  on 
the  theory  that  they  are  too  young  to  be  exposed  to  the 
temptations  of  college  life.  This  is  clearly  a  mistake,  be- 
cause statistics  have  demonstrated  that  students  who  enter 
young  are,  on  the  average,  better  scholars  than  the  older 


